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much wrangling, fixed with some niggardliness at a line extending
from the Gulf of Volo 'on the east, to Arta on the west. The form of
Government was to be a constitutional monarchy, and the Crown
having been declined, first by Prince John of Saxony, and then, after
a momentary acceptance, by Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg? was
ultimately accepted by Otto, second son of King Louis of Bavaria.
Count Capodistrias, who had been virtually ruler of Greece, was
assassinated in 1831, and the way was clear, therefore, for the new
King who began his ill-starred reign in 1833.
The Treaties of Adrianople and London close a chapter in The
history of English foreign policy, and more particularly in that
section of it which is concerned with the unravelling of " that shifting,
intractable, and interwoven tangle of conflicting interests, rival
peoples, and antagonistic faiths that is veiled under the easy name
of the Eastern question ".1 The Duke of Wellington supposed that
he had seen the beginning of the end of it. The Treaty of Adrainople
he declared to be ** the death-blow to the independence of the Ottoman
Porte, and the forerunner of the dissolution and extinction of its
power **. After the lapse of eighty years, few would be found to
re-echo his confident prediction. The Duke, like the Czar Nicholas,
unquestionably underrated the marvellous recuperative power of the
sick man, and the adroitness with which he learnt to turn to account
the jealousies of the Powers. Those jealousies still retard the solution
of a problem to which the Hellenic rising added one more factor, and
still mock the efforts of those who would fain give substance to the
dreams, though they repudiate the methods of the Holy Alliance.2
1 The phrase is Lord Morley's.
* These words were, of course, written before the events of 1912-13.